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SERMON D. 








BY REY. HENRY T. CHEEVER, 


Pastor of Chrystie-street Congregational Church, New York. 





GOD’S MEANING IN MEN’S SUFFERING. 


‘It is good for me that I have been afflicted; that I might learn thy 
statutes.”—Psaums 119: 71. ; 


Tuis is the logic of experience, the reasoning of one that knew, 
having learned it experimentally. It is a conclusion arrived at, in 
the mind of the Psalmist, from deep personal acquaintance with 
the discipline of God’s kingdom. It is what a review of his 
Christian life taught him, and it has been verified by every real 
Christian since: so that it has the force of an old ascertained 
principle, THAT AFFLICTIONS ARE GOOD FOR THOSE EXERCISED 
THEREBY. 

Our design is, for the purpose of instruction, to develop the 
proof of this position, and in so doing, to glance at the different 
modes in which men experience the discipline of affliction, to 
trace the ways in which it does them good, and to find out some 
of God’s statutes that are thereby learned. 


I.—The different forms under which men are called to endure 
the discipline of affliction. Man is born to trouble. Suffering in 
some shape, though in widely different degrees, is, sooner or later, 
the lot of all. Bereavement of friends dear as life; loss of pro- 
perty ; loss of health ; infirmities and disease of body, with anguish 
of mind; the woes of the spirit of which the suffering heart alone 
knows its own bitterness, and the more appreciable maladies of 
the material frame, as sickness and decay of the active powers ; 
calamities that afflict the inner and the outer man; personal af- 
flictions, and afflictions in the persons of one’s friends; disap- 
pointments heavy and hard to bear; perplexity and reverses; 
trials bitter and sharp and long, both from within and without— 
these are all, at some’ time or other, the portion of almost every 
man living, as they have been of all the dead. Few or none can 
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claim exemption from sickness, accident, and distressing change. 
Many there be that think they can say with the weeping prophet, 
I am the man that hath seen affliction: but where is there one that 
has lived out the joyous period of youth, and has had any experience 
of the realities of life, who can honestly say, I have never known 
grief or trouble; I am ignorant of what it is to be afflicted? Of 
all men, without exception, it is true, there is a wave of sorrow 
now breaking over their heads, or there is one on its way coming. 
It were neither possible nor of any profit to enumerate particularly 
all the ways in which God sees it good for men to be afflicted, one 
in this way, another in that: Lo, all these things worketh God 
oftentimes with man, to bring back his soul from the pit, to be en- 
lightened with the light of the living. 

IIl.—We pass then to consider how and why, in accordance 
with the experience of David, it is good to be afflicted ; or, in 
other words, to trace some of the ways in which it does men good 
to be afflicted. It is good for me that I have been afflicted. This 
is not the voice of nature, but the voice of grace. Nature says, it is 

ood to be in prosperity ; it is good to have the smiles of fortune ; 
it is good to have silver and gold increase ; it is good to possess 
houses and lands; it is good to be successful in business, and to 
live at ease; it is good to be surrounded by and happy in one’s 
friends; it is good to have health and animal spirits, and the free 
use of one’s mind and limbs; it is good to have ambition gratified, 
to have life flow smoothly, and to have all one’s desires fulfilled. 
This is the voice of nature as to what is good. But in the view 
of grace, it is good to be afflicted. It is good for a man to be laid 
low; good to be disappointed and crossed ; good to be bereaved 
and distressed; good to be balked in business; good to have 
riches take to themselves wings and fly away; good to have self 
thwarted, and comforts diminished, and pride laid low; good to 
have the spirits droop, and health decay; good to feel the hard 
pressure of disease and pain; good to have one’s earthly pros- 
pects clouded, and to be shut up, hampered, and perplexed ; to be 
destitute, afflicted, tormented ; good to have the world look dark, 
and life look cheerless, and the grave to be desired ; good to have 
the things of time stripped of their delusion and glare, and made 
to seem empty and unsatisfying as indeed they are; good fora 
man to have Ins idols removed, and earthly props taken from un- 
der him, hopes blown away, plans broken up, resources cut off, 
the tide of prosperity turned back, the sun withdrawn, all God’s 
waves and billows going over him, and the soul compelled to 
turn from creatures to God, and to cry mightily to him for strength 
and salvation. 

In the view of Infinite Wisdom and the rectified wisdom of man 
all this is good, because its effect is so; because in reality adver- 
sity is better for the soul than prosperity; because humiliation 
and sorrow are in very truth more favorable to man’s highest inter- 
ests, and well being, both for this life and that which is to come, 
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than a continued flow of success and self-gratification. Lord Bacon 
was right in saying, ‘ Prosperity is the btessing of the Old Testa- 
ment ; adversity is the blessing of the New, which earrieth the great- 
er benediction, and the clearer revelation of God’s favor. Yet even 
in the Old Testament, if you listen to David’s harp, you shall hear as 
many hearse-like airs as carols ; and the pencil of the Holy Ghost 
hath labored more in describing the afflictions of Job, than the 
felicities of Solomon.” 

For more reasons than Lord Bacon could give, adversity is bet- 
ter for the soul than prosperity, for it is the effect of long continued 
success to harden the heart, to keep the soul pleased with this 
life, away from Christ, and unready for eternity. It tends to make a 
man contented with his portion here, wedded to this world, and 
thoughtless about a better. In prosperity I said I shall never be 
moved. But the tendency of afflictions is to soften the heart, to dis- 
gust one with the unsatisfying vanities of time, to put in attractive 
contrast the wealth and importance of eternity, to wean from this 
world, and make one prepare for the world to come. 

Even a true Christian, in prosperity, when everything goes well 
with him ; when property and honors are increasing ; when friends 
smile and are dear to him; when health is vigorous, spirits 
buoyant, and prospects bright, is then in great danger of forget- 
ting God, of losing his spirituality, of becoming worldly, and 

roud, and self-indulgent, and getting to live too much for him- 
self, too little for his Saviour and the salvation of his fellow-men ; 
and he does not ordinarily enjoy then the spirit of prayer, and he 
is far from being at such a time the happiest man. But now let 
his prosperity have a check ; let a cherished partner, or child, or 
dear friend, be taken from him, or something that he feels, that 
cuts him to the quick; let him be arrested by sickness; let him 
be bitterly crossed and disappointed, and his way hedged up,— 
now, if really a Christian, he turns to God, he flies to him in 
prayer, he humbles himself before his Heavenly Father; the 
world again loses its hold upon him, and sinks into its compara- 
tive insignificance; eternity is realized as at hand; the worth of 
the soul is apprehended, and the value of salvation by Christ ; the 
glory of the Saviour, and the conversion of souls to him, are felt 
to be the great things to live for; spiritual life that had run so low 
is again enkindled, and the man so afflicted again becomes happy 
in serving God, submitting to his will, and growing in grace. 

Cecil’s remarks in conversation to this effect, as reported by his 
friend, are very true and striking.—The foolish creature man, he 
says, gets bewitched sometimes by the enchantments and sorceries 
of life. ‘* He’ begins to lose thé lively sense of that somethin 
which is superior to the glories of the world. His groveling sou 
begins to say, is not this fine? Is not that charming? Is not 
that noble house worth a wish? Is not this equipage worth a 
sigh ? He must go to the word of God to know what a thing is 
worth. He must be taught there to call things by their proper 
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names. If he have lost this habit, when his heart puts those ques- 
tions, he will be likely to answer them like a fool; as I have done 
a thousand times. He will forget that God puts his children into 
possession of these things as mere stewards; and that the posses- 
sion of them increases his responsibility.. He will sit down and 
plan and scheme to obtain possession of things, which he forgets 
are to be burned up and: destroyed. But God dashes the fond 
scheme into pieces. He disappoints the project, and with the 
chastisement he sends instruction; for he knows that the silly 
creature, if left to himself, would begin, like the spider whose 
web has been swept away, to spin again.”? This now is God’s 
way ; how different from Satan’s, who would always give us just 
the thing our heart is set upon, who always sides and leagues in 
* with our own evil inclinations. He would work in with our am- 
bition. He would pamper our lusts and pride. But God has bet- 
ter things in store for those whom he means to sanctify as his 
children, which they must therefore be brought earnestly to desire 
and seek after; and this will often be only through the wreck and 
sacrifice of all the heart holds most dear. 


The path of sorrow, and that path alone, . 
Leads to the land where sorrow is unknown. 


Fallen and depraved as men are, naturally averse from God 
and good, this must be so. It is affliction of some kind that first 
leads the most of men in adult life to think upon their ways, to 
turn their feet unto God’s testimonies, and to seek durable 
riches and righteousness in heaven. And it is rare for a grown- 
up person to give the heart to God, in the midst of wordly ease 
and prosperity, before the experience of painful trial within or 
without. And it is still rarer perhaps that Christians in this life 
arrive at eminent holiness, and the state of uniform high enjoy- 
ment of religion, uninterrupted union with God and conformity to 
his will, without passing through great afflictions. It is by this 
discipline only that they can be emptied of self, and the world, 
and their idols. What prosperity could never do for us, or allow 
to be done, adversity slowly though surely brings about: we 
kiss the rod that smites, and learn what that scripture meaneth, 
‘‘ Blessed is fhe man whom thou chastenest, O Lord, and teachest 
him out of thy law. Behold, I have chosen thee in the furnace 
of affliction.” Then how do we joyfully acknowledge, our trials 
being sanctified by grace, and turned into triumphs,—I know, 
O Lord, that thy judgments are right, and that thou in faithfulness 
hast afflicted me. It is good for me that I have been afflicted, 
that I might learn thy statutes. Before I was afflicted I went 
astray, but now have I kept thy law.” 

It is true, affliction is a harsh instructor, and its lessons hard, 


like those of a severe schoolmaster; yet we learn thereby most 
needful lessons. 
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The heart that God breaks with affliction’s stroke, 

Oft, like the flower when stricken by the storm, 

Rises from earth, more steadfastly to turn 

{tself to heaven, whither as a guide, 

Kindly though stern, Affliction still is leading, 

Even to the home of endless joy and peace. 

There on the borders of that better land 

Shall Pain’s sharp ministry for ever cease. 

Then shall we bless thee, safely landed there, 

And know above how good thy teachings were : 
Then feel thy keenest strokes to us in love were given, 
That hearts most crushed on earth shall most rejoice in heaven. 


Thus we think it is made plain how “ happy is the man whom 
God correcteth, for whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth, and 
scourgeth every son whom he receiveth.” ‘ As many as I love 
I rebuke and chasten.” ‘Itis good for me that I have been 
afflicted, that I might learn thy statutes.” 

I1Il.—We are then ready for our third inquiry, or a particular 
consideration of the statutes of God that are learned by afilic- 
tion. ‘ That I might learn thy statutes.” 

1. One of the statutes plainly taught by affliction is, that God 
uses trials as a medicine, to correct the distempers, and cure the 
spiritual maladies of his children. Very many forms of the great 
moral disease of sin there are to be treated, often malignant, 
chronic, and deadly. Sometimes there are dreadful ulcers and 
plagues of the moral being so deep that they can only be eradi- 
cated by the knife and caustic of a Divine surgery; and these 
God has to use with us, although, of course, while really cor- 
rective and friendly, they cannot but give pain, the much talked- 
of discovery of painless surgery not yet having been introduced 
into the kingdom of grace. 

It is the nature of almost all medicines and operations that are 
really effective, to be distasteful and repulsive in taking them ; 
and they excite and produce an impression upon the system, 
just in proportion to their own strength and the violence of the 
disease to be subdued. A slight affection or derangement of the 
health is alleviated and removed by a gentle medicine ; but a very 
strong disease, such as sin often is, can be overcome only by the 
most powerful remedies. Now in order to cure the distempers 
and correct the bad humors and vicious habits of his children, God 
will use such remedies in the form of trials, painful though they 
be in the immediate application. Hence a good man in affliction 
may be regarded as a patient under treatment for a cure by the 
best of physicians; and we can but congratulate him, though the 
operation may be severe. That is best for a man which keeps his 
soul near to God, and teaches him the need of watchfulness, and 
the importance of keeping his armor on, and his shield up, and 
his sword drawn. 

It is founded upon universal experience that the Christian 
flourishes most and grows the strongest in trials and storms, 
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Hence undoubtedly the saying, in substance, of Baxter, that 
although ordinarily God would have vicissitudes of summer and 
winter, day and night, in order that the church may grow erten- 
sively in the summer of prosperity, and intensively and rootedl 
in the winter of adversity; yet usually the night of the church is 
longer than its day, and day itself has its storms and tempests. 
Who of us has ever talked with any tried, ripe Christian upon his 
special afflictions, without finding him to prize most highly of all 
the lessons he had learned and the benefits which had resulted 
to him from his severest trials? This there are many who will 
say even when immediately under the operation of the medicine 
of affliction: and if sanctifymg grace and the teaching of the 
Spirit be afforded, we shall hear from all when the trial is over, 
that they would not have lost one pain or sorrow. 

But our danger under affliction lies inhaving the pain without the 
profit; in going through our trials and afflictions as a sort of al- 
lotted calamity common to all, instead of submissively regarding 
them as a medicinal process, appointed by Infinite Wisdom and 
Love for a definite purpose, to cure particular sins. We do not 
sufficiently watch the symptoms, either of our disease or our 
remedy. We do not, as we ought, deliver up ourselves to, and 
fall heartily in with the design of, our great Physician ; and there- 
fore, as in the case of a man who takes a medicine by force, and 
without faith, or good-will, we lose much of its benefit. The 
remedy does not accomplish its design, until it destroys in us the 
deep and entwining root of selfishness, and substitutes the graces 
of the Spirit, and that especially of pure love to God and disin- 
terested kindness to men. 

Those graces will only thrive in the soul, when there has been 
much plowing and harrowing, and weeding out the roots of bit- 
terness, which are the natural productions of the perverse soil of 
our hearts. The plow, the harrow and the hoe of affliction, are 
instruments we by no means naturally love, for they bring out to 
our sight many an ugly reptile of pride and self-will that lay be- 
neath the surface quite undiscovered before. But discover them 
we must before we can be thoroughly cured, and this is one of 
the statutes God means we should learn under this wise though 
trying discipline, 

2. Another of the Divine statutes learned in affliction is, that 
it is God’s will and way to make his children perfect through 
suffering. Even the Great Captain of our salvation was sealed 
with the saered seal of suffering.” In the language of the quaint 
old hymn, so full of genuine religious experience, 


“The heirs of salvation, 
I know by his word, 
Through much tribulation 
Must follow their Lord.” 


** You have entered the ship with Christ,” said Luther to his 
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friend John of Hesse: * You have entered the ship with Christ; 
what do you look for? Fine weather? Rather expect winds, 
tempests and waves to cover the ship till she begin to sink. 
This is the baptism with which you must first be baptized ; and 
then the calm will follow upon your awakening Christ, and im- 
ploring his help; for sometimes he will appear to sleep for a 
season.” There is great truth here which is borne out by the 
experience of almost all eminent Christians, but poner of 
that truly devout and holy woman, Madame Guyon, who by 
suffering especially was sanctified, and who says of herself: 
‘‘ Sorrows have come in upon me like a flood. I have been 
obliged to say with the Psalmist, ‘ All thy waves and thy billows 
have gone over me ;’ and with Jeremiah, ‘ Thou hast caused the 
arrows of thy quiver to enter into my veins.’ But the love of 
God rendered my sorrows sweet. His invisible hand has sup- 
ported me. Happy are they who are sharers with Christ in 
suffering.” 


“That we should bear the cross is thy command, 
Die to the world, and live to self no more; 
Suffer, unmoved beneath the rudest hand ; 
When shipwreck’d pleased as when upon the shore. 
My soul! rest happy in thy low estate, 
Nor hope nor wish to be esteemed or great : 
To take the impression of a Will Divine, 
Be that thy glory, and those riches thine.” 


That is a striking passage of Jeremiah, true alas of very many 
now : I spake unto thee in thy prosperity, and thou saidst I will not 
hear. How often is it so, a man’s ear obstinate or quite deaf to 
expostulations, and to the voice even of God himself in his Word, 
and the heart obdurate, till the deaf ear is pierced by the loud voice 
of Providence, and the hard heart made tender by severe afflic- 
tion! Prosperity long continued is apt to make such a lethargy 
steal over the soul that the still voice of God in calm weather 
and the cool of the day will not awaken a man; but He must 
thunder and lighten about his ears in afflictions before the man 
will even notice that God is speaking to him. ‘While all things 
go on smoothly with a man in his sins, the threatenings of God’s 
Word beat upon him with no more force than stubble or snow 
against a stone wall. He stands unshaken and unconcerned, pre- 
suming that the course of his affairs will go on always as evenly 
as now, that to-morrow will be as to-day, and much more abun- 
dant; until the big hail-storm of sorrow actually falls upon his own 
head, and he is startled by some dire calamity. 

Now the wisdom of God is seen in the choice of his rods, in 
the divers ways whereby he corrects and makes his children per- 
fect through suffering ; for it is far from being one and the. same 
form of trouble that will work upon and purge every sin, and He 
accordingly disciplines and punishes men, so to speak, in kind. 
If one’s besetting sin be avarice, or a too great fondness 
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for acquisition and the creation of wealth, he tells our riches to 
take wings and fly away: and our ships are sunk, our houses and 
stores and factories burned; our fields are flooded, our farms 
swept away, our crops rotted in the ground or blasted in the ear, 
or mildewed before they are harvested; our speculations turn out 
poorly ; our stocks depreciate; our banks of deposit become 
bankrupt: and all this in a natural way, and by natural means, 
without God’s at all suspending or working contrary to second 
causes. Or if our sin be any sensual indulgence, or too great 
fondness for creature comforts and pleasures, then God often 
makes that indulgence like the manna of the greedy Israelites, to 
breed its own worm, and the quails so fondly Tasos after to come 
out at the nostrils, the stomach to loathe even its natural food, 
and the appetite and ability of digestion both to fail. Or if the 
sin that is ensnaring our affections and keeping us at a distance 
rom God be any creature-idolatry, as a wife or child, then God, 
as we are strikingly taught in Parnell’s Hermit : 


“‘ Then God to save the father, takes the son, 
The poor fond father humbled in the dust, 
Now owns in tears his punishment is just.” 


Providences like these are what bring us to our senses, and serve 
as a check-rein on us when we are running wild. These are the 
brakes, which God himself, like a prudent brakeman, wisely lets 
down upon us when our speed is getting dangerous, and we are 
liable to run off the track. These, in other words, are God’s 
ways of repression when we are getting too much momentum, and 
hurrying on too fast in a career of self-pleasing, of business, of 
ambition, worldliness, or dissipation in any way. Lo all these 
things worketh God oftentimes with man, to bring back his soul 
from the pit. 

When trials thus carry us back to God, and purge the heart 
and life from sin, leaving both more pure, heavenly and humble 
than they found them; or when, beiter still, a long-continued 
and most harassing trial leads a Christian to do what it is said 
the pearl-oyster does, i. e. secrete from itself a precious substance 
to cover over the irritating grain of sand or sharp bit of metal 
that has got within its shell, thus turning it into a gem, how 
blessed the effect, and who would not be almost willing to bear 
the trial for the sake of the resulting pearl. 

It is a remark of John Foster, that a salutary impression made 
on the soul by some affliction of the body is a good greatly more 
than compensating the evil. In the last great account, no doubt, 
a vast number of happy spirits will have to ascribe that happiness 
to the evils inflicted on their bodies as the immediate instrumental 
cause. Surely then those are health-producing, though distress- 
ing sicknesses, curative though powerful purges, kindly though 
stunning blows of affliction, that through sanctification of the 
spirit, are followed by such a result to the soul made perfect 
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through suffering ; and whether it be for a day, or a week, or a 
month, or a year, ora series of years, that we are arrested and laid 
aside, each sickness and every other painful trial should be viewed 
as special messengers to us from the great Disposer of all events, 
giving the opportunity, and loudly calling on us to improve 
them for our own good and God’s glory. 

And this leads me to remark by way of practical improvement 
to this subject, that Christians now under the rod ought to be 
thankful for this proof of their Father’s dealing and love. “If ye 
endure chastening, God dealeth with you as with sons; for what son 
is he whom the Father chasteneth not? But if ye be without 
chastisement, whereof all (sons).are partakers, then are ye bas- 
tards and not sons. Therefore despise not thou the chastenings 
of the Almighty, neither faint when thou art rebuked of him. 
For he maketh sore, and bindeth up ; he woundeth, and his hands 
make whole. He shall deliver thee in six troubles, yea in seven 
there shall no evil touch thee.” 

These scriptures have a definite and clear reasoning as to the 
cause and the intent of afflictions to the righteous ; the cause, God’s 
love to them ; the intent, the increase of their love to him. My 
brethren, count it all joy when ye fall into divers temptations ; 
knowing this that the trying of your faith worketh patience. 
Blessed is the man that endureth temptation, for when he is tried 
he shall receive the crown of life, which the Lord hath promised 
to them that love him. ‘ When he is tried””—the trial of faith it is 
that is precious; to trust God in the thick midnight of trial under 
providences which every moment gather blackness, that is pre- 
cious ; it is of great intrinsic,value in God’s sight, for it honors him, 
and there is a peculiar blessing pronounced upon not seeing and 
yet believing, which they who do thus believe, and who when 
tried thankfully embrace afflictions, and strive to get the good of 
them, shall assuredly know. What thou seest not now thou shalt 
see hereafter. 


“God nothing does, nor suffers to be done, 
But what thou wouldst thyself could thou but see 
Through all the events of things as well as He.” 


It is not a moderate faith that will keep us believing while not 
seeing ; nor is it a superficial rooting and grounding that will 
keep us steady when the storms of adversity arise. But our roots 
must strike deep, and know the place of stones, and be wound 
around the pillars of the promises, if we would be preserved from 
shaking under the inevitable vicissitudes and trials of life. 

I have observed at sea, and it is often noticed by mariners, that 
in the beginning of bad weather, before the storm was fairly set 
in and fixed in its course, the needle in the compass-box was con- 
siderably affected, and there was unusual oscillation, probably 
through the changing or disturbance of the atmosphere’s electric 
forces. But after the gale was fairly formed or at its height, the 
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needle became true to its polarity. In like manner is it witha 
mind under trial that has been once thoroughly magnetized by the 
grace of God, so as to have the law of Divine polarity impressed 
upon it, making it to turn always to that pole-star of Bethlehem, 
the great magnet of the regenerated soul. Though ordinarily true 
to his pole, yet in sudden emergencies, on the first storm-burst of 
trial, it is seldom tor never that the Christian can at once repress 
the flutter and agitation of nature, contro] or understand its devia- 
tions, collect his energies, and repose calmly on God. It is sel- 
dom that faith, taken by surprise, does at once steady the soul, 
and lift a man clear above hostile infirmities and fears. Although 
it be true that when once magnetized by the love of God, the soul 
does always point upward by strong attraction, as the compass- 
needle to the north, yet, like that same needle, suddenly acted 
upon by a disturbing force, you must give it time to recover its 
balance, and, its oscillations done, to fasten upon the central] point 
of rest. 

We have known God’s dear children sometimes, when calami- 
ties came suddenly in prospect, when huge billows seemed ready 
to go over them, and a black cloud of sorrows was about to burst 
upon their heads, at first trembling and anxious, swinging a little 
with trepidation to this side and that of the central point of rest. 
But as the trial became more distinctly defined, the cloud’s light- 
ning began to flash, and its big drops to fall, the palpitating heart 
would be still, the vibrations of the will would cease, faith gather 
strength, and the eye of the soul be upturned and fastened on a 
faithful God, and its hand grasp firmly the promises, which neither 
death, nor life, nor angels, nor principalities, nor powers, nor 
things present, nor things to come, nor height, nor depth, nor any 
other creature, can ever loosen. 

Brethren, is it in those promises that we are strongly rooted, so 
as to fear no evil? Is our anchor firm in the Word of God? Is 
it cast within the veil? and do we find our ship ride easy with 
it ina gale? ‘The engrossing earnestness with which the captain 
of a ship (which the good providence of God once placed me in) 
studied his chart, and watched the soundings, while it was so 
foggy we could hardly see a ship’s length ahead, in order to 
make his way safely to port over a dangerous shoal, and at the 
close of a long voyage, taught me a lesson I have never forgotten 
of the way in which we should all study, and watch the answers 
of God’s word and prayer, as we prosecute the voyage of life, 
having to sail by a thousand sunken rocks and shoals and peril- 
ous quicksands, before we can make the port of peace. 

He would himself carefully put the tallow or soap into the hol- 
lowed end of the lead, then heave it himself, or hold the line, 
and carefully ascertain when it reached the bottom. Then he 
would scrutinize it closely when hauled up, to learn what report 
it brought from the bottom, whether it were sand, or gravel, or 
mud, or ooze adhering to the end, or whether it were dented as 
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if ithad fallen on rocks. Then he would sit down to his chart 
with compass, ‘and slide, and slate, to compare what he had 
found by the soundings with what was told on the paper, and fix, 
if possible, upon his position on the great shoal, and shape his 
course accordingly through the fog-damp darkness for the next 
hour. ‘Then he would lie down on the transom in his great 
watch-coat, to catch a half-hour’s sleep, with the chart unrolled 
before him on the cabin table, and a signal lantern swinging 
over it. 

Now with the same carefulness should we ponder the word of 
God, that we may be shaping our course aright over the tempes- 
tuous sea of life, where, even as to the mariner, 


Dangers of every shape and name 
Attend the followers of the Lamb. 


It is seldom in our voyage along these coasts of time that we are not 
in peril from some out-jutting reef, or shoal, or sunken rock, or 
moving quicksand ; to avoid which we must heave the lead, and 
watch our soundings, and study well our chart, and keep a good 
look-out. Then, if only vigilant and faithful, with what thank- 
fulness and grace in our hearts shall we be singing, the rest of 
our way through time,— 
A thousand deaths I daily ‘scape, 
I pass by many a pit: 
I sail by many dreadful rocks, 
Where others have been split. 


And when the perils of probation are all over, and we are safe 
home at last in heaven, how will the numberless vicissitudes and 
trials of the voyage be as a dream when one awaketh! Safely 
moored there in the port of peace, and finding the end not only 
answer but far exceed our expectations, how will the trials en- 
dured and the hazards seen in time enhance the glory of eternity ; 
and with what fervent gratitude shall we praise God for them all! 
We remark, finally, that those who are not exercised with 
afflictions, unless they are manifestly growing in grace, have just 
ground for fear ; fear Jest continued ew harden their hearts, 
and beget the spirit of pride and self-indulgence and worldliness, 
and the cares of this world and the deceitfulness of riches choke 
the word, that it become unfruitful; and fear lest it be an evi- 
dence of no peculiar fatherly love to them on the part of God. 
They are far from being the happiest and safest men who prosper 
in the world, who increase in riches, whose eyes stand out with 
fatness, who have more than heart could wish; who are not in 
trouble as other men, neither are they plagued like other men; 
who heap up silver, and gold, and merchandize, who multiply 
houses, and Jands, and honors. 
On slippery rocks I see them stand; and in the view of true 


- wisdom their envied estate, with all its affluence, and ease, and 


luxury, but forgetfulness of God, is not worth a desire in compa- 
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rison with that man’s whom God chooseth in the furnace of 
affliction, and lays his rod upon him as a dear son whom He means 
to ripen for glory. Ah, what a meaning is that! 

For which now of these two, the afflicted man and the prospered 
man, will be best off in the end? What effect is affliction work- 
ing upon the afflicted man? What effect is prosperity working 
upon the prospered man? [If affliction in the one case is soften- 
ing the heart, leading to reflection and prayer, weaning one from 
the world, loosening your hold on the earth, making you long for 
heaven, and inducing the temper of heaven now in your heart, a 
holy hatred of what is contrary to it, and the love of what en- 
thrones heaven in the soul, then are you, the afflicted man, the 
happy man; for you will be so in the end, and your affliction is 
the necessary instrument to that blessed end, being the discipline 
employed by God to make you holy. 


Ana if, on the other hand, prosperity is hardening the heart, as. 


it generally does (for the contrary is the exception), if it is mak- 
ing cne worldly, and selfish, and self-confident, and forgetful of 
God ; if it is making one more earnest for acquisitions in property 
than for acquisitions in holiness, more eager to be rich than to be 
good, more bent upon accumulating than upon distributing for 
God and religion, then are you, the prospered man, the unhappy 
man, for you will be so in the end. 

It is far from being always what makes us best off now that is 
really best for us, but what will make us best off for the future ; 
what is best for our characters; what is best to cure us of our be- 
setting sins; what is best for our religious prosperity; what will 
most conduce to our growth in grace; what will be most likely 
to kill the seeds of sin in us, and keep down the weeds of world. 
liness, vanity, self-love, and pride; what will tend to maxe us 
considerate and kind, duly regardful of others, and mainly 
anxious for the glory of God ; what will be best for me as an im- 
mortal being, on trial for eternity, having a soul to be saved or lost ; 
under instant obligation to work out my own salvation with fear 
and trembling, and to do all that is possible to save others; what, 
in fine, will make me the best man, and the best Christian, the 
most conscientious, benevolent, and cafeful in my intercourse 
— other men, the most upright, sincere, and dutiful toward 
God. 

Ah, constituted as we are, it is far from being continued pros- 
perity that is most likely to do this; the being blown upon long 
or always in life by favorable gales, and wafted along on a pros- 
perous tide of success. But rather is it the blasts of adversity, 
the rough winds of affliction and distress, that drive us for shelter 
to the Lord Jesus Christ. Who in this view will not choose 
rather to suffer affliction with the people of God, than to enjoy 
the pleasures of sin for a season! They are but for a season, and 
that season at best oh how short! While, many are the afflic- 
tions of the righteous, but (what a world of meaning follows !) 
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but the Lord delivereth out of them all. Precious deliverance! 
worth all the previous delivery over unto pain. 

In God’s good time may there come such a deliverance to all 
the sons and daughters of affliction that now hear me. Let none 
of us faint in the day of adversity and prove that our strength is 
small; but may the consolations of God be large with our souls, 
and alike under blessing and trial, in joy and sorrow, may we 
hold fast our integrity, and steadfastly trust and serve our God 
and Saviour to theend. And may trials be so sanctified to us all, 
and the meaning of God therein be developed, that the conclu- 
sive logic of our experience shall be that of David: “ It is good 
for me that I have been afflicted; that I might learn thy statutes. 
Before I was afflicted I went astray, but now have I kept thy 
law.” 

To that Great Being who doeth all things well, who dispenses 
all life’s allotments in perfect rectitude and love, to God only 
wise be all honor and glory, both now and for ever. Amen. 


SERMON DI. 


BY REV. JOHN DUDLEY. 


Quechee, Vt. 





THE DUTY AND BENEFIT OF PASTORAL 
VISITATION. 


“For they watch for souls as they who must give account, that they may do it 
with joy, and not with grief.””—Hes. 13: 17. ; 


Turs scripture refers to the care which a pious minister feels for 
the salvation of souls. It exhibits the complete idea of a faithful 
pastor. The love of Christ constraining him, empowered by his 
authority, and set over a people “by the laying on of the hands,” 
his office and business are to save, if possible, those committed to 
his charge. He watches them with intense sqlicitude. His eye is 
ever upon them, and every opportunity is improved to do them 
good. He preaches—preaches much—preaches well, plainly and 
earnestly ; not so much in the wisdom of words, but in the “‘demon- 
stration of the Spirit;?? then watches to see the blessing, and 
hastens to secure every impression, “if by any means he may 
save some.” At the hen of every day, he renders his account to 
his Master; with joy, if successful; with grief, if he have 
labored in vain.—This must necessarily refer to the present dis- 
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charge of his office; for it is not possible for any perversion of 
the people to, prevent a faithful minister’s giving up his final ac- 
count with joy. Nor can any groans be mingled with those 
triumphant songs, which God will put into the mouths of his peo- 
ple. But their Master will remember what they suffered by their 
people’s means; and the account may sit heavy on them, when 
the sorrows of their faithful pastors are over.—‘‘ Watch for 
souls ;”? this is the main idea of the passage. Chrysostom says, 
he never read these words without trembling, though he often 
preached several times a day. ‘ Brethren,” says Baxter, “‘if 
saving souls be your end, you will certainly intend it out of the 
pulpit as well as in it.” 

The text suggests a very serious question, touching the labors 
of pastors. Do they exercise as much thought and zeal in visiting 
and conversing with their people, as they do in the preparation for 
the pulpit ? Do pastors visit as much, and as well, as they can 
and ought? 

It is proposed in this discourse to urge the duty of pastoral 
visitation, and consider some of the causes which endanger the 
faithful performance of it. 


I.—Pastoral visitation is a duty of the ministerial office. 

1. The idea is involved in the office itself. 

The elementary idea ofa pastor is that of acquaintance ; familiar, 
mutual, intimate acquaintance ; extending to all the flock ; to their 
names, families, dispositions, characters and circumstances. As 
his office is to “* watch for souls,” the pastor must be familiar with 
the spiritual condition of his people. This, clearly, cannot be 
without personal acquaintance with them individually; and a 
competent knowledge of their wants and experiences can be gained 
in no other way than by personal visits. 

This acquaintance is indispensable to a faithful and suitable 
preparation for the pulpit. A pastor must distinguish natural 
character. To deal wisely, the temperaments of different indi- 
viduals must be understood. Some minds require very different 
treatment from others. What would be proper for one might be 
positively injurious to another. One needs strong meat, another 
milk, and woyld be destroyed by that which nourishes and per- 
fects the other. Ignorant of individual character and feeli 
and modes of thought, no man can “ so divide the word of truth 
as to give to each a portion in due season:” and he who does 
not cannot be said, if judged by the gospel standard, to preach 
well. He may have a strong bow, “a a quiver filled with well- 
fledged arrows, but he will be perpetually drawing at a venture. 
His sermons may entertain, but they will not profit. 

2. The duty of pastoral visitation is argued from apostolic and 
primitive example. We find this duty inculcated in the first 
instructions given to the Christian church. In his solemn 
charge to the Ephesian elders, Paul says: “Take heed to all the 
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flock.”? To take heed to all must imply a care of every indi- 
vidual: and to take heed to every one implies a knowledge of 
every one. We find, also, among the first ministrations of the 
apostles was that of breaking bread “from house to house.” In 
addition to their preaching publicly in the Temple every day, they 
ceased not ** to teach and preach from house to house.”’ 

Paul, about to take his final leave of the Ephesian church, sums 
up his labors with them thus: “Serving God in all humility of 
mind, and with many tears and temptations which befell me, by 
the lying in wait of the Jews; and how I kept nothing back that 
was profitable unto you, and have showed you, and have taught 
you publicly, and from house to house.” This is sufficient to 
show what was apostolic usage. 

There are many passages taken from the ancient councils, from 
which it appears that a personal care of all the members of the 
churches was enjoined upon the elders after the days of the 
apostles. One from Ignatius will be conclusive. He says, ‘ Let 
assemblies be often gathered; seek after (or inquire of) all by 
name ; despise not servant-men, nor maids.” 

3. Visiting from house to house has always been regarded as a 
duty of the gospel ministry. In modern times, no less than in 
ancient, this duty is insisted upon in ordination vows. Who ever 
heard a charge to a pastor, which did not in the most solemn man- 
ner enjoin a faithful attention to this? The duty is a matter of 
positive contract, and the flock universally expect it; and they 
have a right to expect it. It is their right in a pastor, that he 
shall take heed to them in their families. They feel the painful 
sensation of a wrong, a violation of a solemn compact, if deprived 
of these shepherd visits. 

4. The duty of pastoral visitation is inferred from its usefulness. 
It is a well established fact, that the most successful pastors are 
those who are much and systematically among their people, 
watching for souls. History is ample in proof touching this point. 
There have always been some pastors whose labors have been 
greatly blessed. Revivals after revivals have marked the history 
of their ministry. Conversions were frequent, and their churches 
lived. But how did these pastors labor? It will be found that 
they not only preached much and well, but they watched the effects 
of their sermons, and followed them up by immediate personal in- 
terview. This fact, it is believed, accounts for their signal use~ 
fulness. 

Even mm times of revival, this personal labor is found to be in- 
dispensable to success. The “ inquiry meeting” is as essential as 
the preaching. Impressions made from the pulpit, even when the 
special presence of the Spirit is enjoyed, need to be followed up 
by personal conversation and instruction to secure conversion. 
And if in such circumstances there be extreme danger that im- 
pressions be lost, if not followed by immediate conversation and 
prayer, how much more probable in the absence of revival. Paul, 
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doubtless, felt this necessity, when, in addition to his preaching, 
he went from house to house. And so did Baxter, Rowland 
Hill, Wesley, Whitefield, Nettleton-and Payson. Indeed, there 
can be but little doubt, that in the majority of cases, the final work 
of conversion has been secured by personal conversation and prayer. 
With this will accord the experience of every pastor who has 
ever been instrumental in bringing sinners to Christ. 

The usefulness of this watching for souls is not confined to the 
people. The pastor himself is benefited. He here finds out what 
suffering humanity is. ‘ill he knows this he is not half fitted for 
the ministry. There is no substitute for this part of his education 
and discipline, not even prayer itself. Nothing can be more 
useful to him, personally, than to visit the dwellings of the poor, 
the sick, the aged, and the afflicted, as a messenger of consolation 
and instruction as well as of relief. Accustomed, himself, to the 
comforts of life, and it may be its luxuries, every thing there is a 
lesson. He sees what poverty is in its evils and trials: the scanty 
room, scanty food, scanty fuel and clothing appeal to his observa- 
tion and sensibilities. He sees Christ in his poor, and in every 
thing hears him speak, and feels it all in his heart. He sees 
humanity in life instead of the ideal, as viewed in his study. In- 
stead of the neatness and order of his chamber, he finds himself per- 
haps in the midst of confusion and noise. Instead of his well-stored 
library he finds nothing but the old family Bible, with here and 
there some remnants of books. In such scenes, a kind and faith- 
’ ful pastor can scarcely fail to learn what he cannot learn in his 
study, or even in his closet—how religion sustains the soul of the 
humble poor; how to those who trust him, Christ is better than 
riches. He here takes lessons from no ideal life. In these close, 
crowded rooms, amidst disorder and want, he sees poverty, old 
age, sickness and toil, borne without complaint, nay with sweet 
resignation and cheerfulness. He may know a language which 
to them is unintelligible; yet he finds that they too have a Jan- 
guage and an experience to which he is no less a stranger. “ And 
he may think too,” says Dr. Arnold, “and if he does, he may 
ever bless the hour that took him there ; that in fifty years or less, 
his studies and all concerned with them will have perished for 
ever, whilst their language and their feelings, only perfected in 
the putting off their mortal bodies, will be those of all-wise 
spirits, in the presence of God and of Christ.” 

Your pastor is in the habit of visiting often an aged man, who 
has been confined to his room for several years, with a very dis- 
tressing sickness. I never leave his room as I go in. On his 
table is always to be seen the “old Bible,” and some of Dodd- 
ridge’s or Baxter’s works:—these make up the whole of his library. 
I always find the leaves of the Bible turned down to some 
passages which he has selected to read to me. He often reads 
some of the most familiar passages with such an accent and tone, 
as to make them appear new, possessing a meaning which I had 
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never apprehended before. I retire to my study with new themes 
and thoughts for sermons, such as the suffering, the tempted and 
the desponding need. I Jearn in that room of affliction what can- 
not be found in the best furnished library. Let no pastor, for the 
sake of the good of his own soul, be a stranger to his people, 
especially to the poor, the sick, the aged and the afflicted. By 
no study can he make amends for this neglect. 


II.—In regard to pastoral visitation I proceed to mention some 
of the things which endanger the faithful performance of this 
duty. 

rf The demands of the times upon the pulpit. Ministers 
are not free from the weakness of human nature, which determines 
the mind to extremes. There is danger, it is thought, of an 
extreme devotion to the study preparations for the pulpit. There 
is a strong tendency to this thing. It grows out of the imperative 
demands which are now made upon the pulpit. These demands 
increase —- and we are glad to have it so. It indicates 
religious and social improvement, progress, and right feeling in 
reference to the duty and functions of the Christian ministry. 
And the pulpit must meet these demands ; it must lead the public 
mind, and mould the age, and make the gospel mighty to regene- 
rate and elevate the world. But if, on the contrary, in the 
“ human and intellectual,’ the pulpit makes no advance, it will 
fall behind, and lose its forming and controlling power over the 
great mind and heart of humanity; for it cannot, if it would, 
hold back the age.. If the pulpit attempts to keep the mode of 
thought and expression confined to the model of the past, it will 
find little sympathy with, and lose its hold upon the people. 

To keep up with the advancement of the age, we need not 
change our doctrines. These are as old as eternity, and will ever 
be, as they ever have been, the rudimental truths of Christianity. 
These we need not change, we cannot, and preserve the system ; 
but we do need, that these doctrines of old should be brought out, 
as fresh waters from a living fountain. 

The different ages of the church have all received the same 
truths, but they were not taught in the same manner, nor even 
through the same media; now, in the symbols of prophecy and 
Judean worship—then in the “lucid narrative and inspired 
epistle.”? The teachers of the “ half-hundred generations ’? who 
followed have unfolded the same doctrmes in the manner which 
served their day. And in obedience to the same law of change, 
the times in which we live demand a conformity to its peculiar 
mode of thought and expression. These same “ old doctrines ”’ 
must now be presented in a manner which is adapted to “ the 
active mind of the most actively-thinking age that ever lived.” 

The demands on the pulpit are rightfully and powerfully 
pressed. ‘They are imperative, and cannot be set aside. We 
have created this demand by a higher and more general education 
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of the people. We have not only the moderately but the well 
educated to be instructed,—the “ masters of logic and science,” 
the disciplined, the judges of good composition, correct reasonin 

and proper delivery. We have the inquisitive, the prejudiced, 
the skeptical, and the avowed atheist. These are to be addressed, 
interested, and convinced. They are all to be met on their own 
grounds, and met manfully. But this can be done by those only 
who are themselves “ masters of logic and science.” “ And 
although, on the whole, it were better that sermons be suited to 
the wants of the commonly educated, yet these, occasionally at 
least, should be made to feel the sublimity of truths which demand 
the homage of the greatest intellects, and bring low the stoutest 
hearts.”’ 

Let us not be understood as expressing any regrets that much 
is said and done to!elevate the standard of qualification for the 
pulpit. My object is to call attention to the danger that pastors, 
in attempting to answer these demands, will devote themselves 
too exclusively to study. True, they must study much and 
thoroughly. A minister in these times must needs be a scholar 
and a student, in order to be influential and successful in the 
ministry. As there can be no substitute for pastoral visitation, so 
there can be none for intellectual discipline and scholarship. He 
must toil early and late, patiently and prayerfully, in his study ; 
but then again, no amount of study can make up for the neglect 
of visitation. If he watch for souls in the study, he must also out 
of it, or many a good impression will be lost, and many a con- 
vinced soul left to perish. Ifthe age demand more thought in the 
pulpit, it also calls for more vigilance out of it. If the people de. 
mand a high order of talent at the altar, so do they need more 
watching away from it. Ifthe education of the popular mind be 
more finished, so are the influences which drown men’s souls in 
perdition. 

2. In addition to the demands on the pulpit for higher mental 
qualifications, the pastor is subjected to a powerful temptation, 
which grows out of the influence of study upon his habits and 
feelings. For the more a man studies, the more he feels the 
need of it. Study also induces and strengthens the love and the 
habit of study.. This tendency is natural, and often very strong. 
The studious pastor must needs watch against it, or he will soon 
find himself exclusively devoted to his pulpit preparations, to the 
neglect of the out-door work of a pastor. It requires no little 
self-denial to break away from the quiet study, and go forth into 
the field of active service. But it will be found that he who 
yields to the love of study, at the expense of other pastoral duties, 
though his sermons be better prepared, they will not, as a general 
fact, be as useful or as satisfactory. His flock will feel a con- 
sciousness of neglect, if deprived of the shepherd’s visits. 

3. The increasing facilities for intellectual study and improve- 
ment offer a strong temptation to neglect pastoral visitation. 
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Books and periodicals of value and interest are multiplying im- 
mensely ; and if the student indulge his natural feeling and taste, 
but little time will be left to watch for souls. Besides, it is a 
matter of no little self-denial to lay aside a favorite author, to en- 
age in pastoral visits from house to house. ‘ A minister of a 
eons taste is in danger of becoming an idolater of books.” 
Dr. Porter, in his Letters on Revivals, instances a case of this 
kind. ‘* He was so fond of reading, especially works of genius 
and popular literature, that the spirituality of his heart was grad- 
ually impaired : he laid gown his favorite author with reluctance, 
to attend a prayer meeting; went to fulfill an engagement with 
little pastoral feeling: and returning to his study, became ab- 
sorbed in his intellectual pursuits instead of his appropriate work, 
as one appointed to ‘watch for souls.’ Rare instances of con- 
version, but no revivals, occurred under his ministry.” 

4, The inadequate support of the ministry is a hinderance to 
pastoral visitation. ‘This stinted policy very seriously interferes 
with the labors of a pastor. There must be system in labor, in 
order toaccomplish much. Ifa studious pastor get time to visit, he 
must have something like a system of study. But the poor cannot 
control their time. Necessity cannot be put off. The minister can 
no more resist its demands than can the day-laborer. He studies 
when he can, for study he must at some rate, if he would sustain 
his influence ; the visiting is done if it can be, but to any purpose, 
it is neatly impossible. 

5. Another hindering cause is the vast amount of extra labor 
which is thrown upon the ministry of this day. There are bur- 
dens laid upon the ministry of this age, of which former times 
knew nothing. Were ministers so disposed, they cannot perform 
that amount of pastoral labor which is desirable. Benevolent and 
reformatory objects are multiplying  apeag: Their claims are 
pressing and imperative. They all Took to the clergy for support, 
and this is right. The responsibility of their existence and sup- 
port rests mainly on them. Conventions andanniversaries call for 
their attendance and aid. Every good enterprise levies heavy taxes 
upon the time and mental capital of the ministry: and it is well 
that they are able and willing to meet the demand. But these 
contributions draw largely from their great and special work of 
watching for souls. 

6. A low state of religious feeling endangers the faithful dis- 
charge of this duty. This, though one of the most urgent reasons 
for this kind of labor, is one of the most powerful influences which 
operate to prevent it. It is hard work and self-denying, to make 
pastoral visits, where there is no religious interest to invite them 
and render the duty agreeable. “ Like priest, like people,” is an 
old proverb, and generally a true one; and the converse of the 
saying may be just as truthful, Like people, like priest. Does not 
the pastor feel the influence upon his heart of a cold and worldly 
people? Is it easy to keep the glow of devotion upon his altar, 
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when all around him is frozen? Must he not inhale the air in which 
he lives? He may go among his flock from the warm commun- 
ings of his study, but if he find no sympathy, no warm and re- 
sponsive hearts among them, will not his ardor cool? Will he 
love to break away from the genial temperature of his study, and 
go forth to be chilled in the damp cold atmosphere without? In 
such circumstances, how is human nature likely to act? The pas- 
tor finds but little to encourage him to such toil, and less to com- 
pensate him for the loss of time, which he could spend, so much to 
his pleasure and profit, in his study. This may not be right, but it 
is the logic of human nature. 

This hindering cause may not be in the people alone. No pas- 
tor will watch for souls, who does not possess, in some good 
measure, the spirit of Christ. Doubtless one of the principal 


reasons why there is so little truly pastoral labor is, that there is 


so little real love for perishing souls. Brethren, if the salvation 
of souls be our end, we “shall certainly intend it out of the pulpit 
as well as in it.” Do our pastors really “‘ watch for souls as 
those who must give account ?” 

I conclude by saying: The power of the pulpit for good is fully 
conceded : the faithful preaching of the cross is God’s own chosen 
means of saving the world; and ministers in these times cannot 
Study too hard or too much, and they must seek an increasingly 
high standard of qualification as public teachers of the Word. 
But while this is obviously true, it is none the less true that pastoral 
labor is indispensable to the highest efficiency and usefulness of the 


‘pulpit. No matter what strength of intellect, or brilliancy of genius, 


or power of eloquence, may be exhibited in the preacher, if he is 
— as a pastor in sympathy, or watchfulness, or tender care 
and solicitude for his flock, his ministry will not be eminently 
successful in winning souls to Christ. The sowing of the seed is 
far from being the whole of the labor of the spiritual husbandman ; 
the ground must first be broken up and prepared; and there must 
be constant watching with great anxiety and much prayer for the 
Springing up of the seed and its growth to maturity. The work 
of preaching, though first in importance and never to be neglected 
or poorly performed, is but half the work of the Christian minis- 
try. This may be done, and done well, and yet but meager re- 
sults follow. The pastor may be useful and his visits blessed to 
the salvation of the soul, when the preacher has failed to awaken, 
and his best sermons been as water poured forth.—May God en- 
dow his ministers with wisdom and power as preachers of the 
everlasting gospel, and impart to them all the grace and virtues 
needful to a faithful discharge of all their pastoral duties, that they 


. may “ watch for souls as they who must give account.” 
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FEELING IN RELIGION. 


BY THE EDITOR. 





Tue religion of Jesus Christ is more than a doctrinal belief— 
more than an intellectual exercise : to be a Christian is to be any 
thing but a stoic. It has todo ory | and continually with the , 
moral feelings, the sensibilities and affections of our nature. 4t 
appeals as really and as earnestly to all that feels as to all that 
thinks in man. Depravity is a terrible state as well as a doctrinal 
error ;—an alienation of the affections and passions from their 
true and proper object, as well as the perversion and blight of the 
mental faculties ; and a religion that would recover man from his 
apostasy must, while it enlightens and corrects his understanding, 
lay a Divine hand upon his heart, as the seat of emotion, and in- 
voke its sensibilities, and through it electrify and quicken the soul, 
and pour into it the tide of life everlasting. 

We hows no sympathy with those who make religion all feeling 
and no doctrine—a passion only or natural excitement, instead of 
an inward and all-pervading life. Still we hold, that religion de- 
mands and justifies, and is adapted to produce feeling the most 
intense and profound that ever glowed in the heart of man, or 
seraph, or found expression in language or life. Noman, we 
think, can know what religion is as a Divine Doctrine and Life 
in the soul, and not be moved to the very depths of his intellec- 
tual and moral being. 

Men feel enough on every subject but that of religion. In the 
pursuit of wealth, fame, power and pleasure—any of the objects 
of earthly desire and love, their whole being is alive; their pas- 
sions blaze ; earnestness looks out in every feature ; decision, in- 
tense interest, all-absorbing devotion, mark all their conduct. 
They feel intensely ; they show it in their manner and life: and 
who calls them mad ? The world justifies their intensest feeling, 
in the pursuit and enjoyment of its transient good. Must a man 
show feeling on every subject, save religion? Has the world 
such power to fascinate, electrify, energize its votaries in every 
line of thought, pursuit and experience ; and yet religion, with its 
infinite range of incomparable objects and worlds of truth and 
fact, must awaken or elicit no emotion ? 

Religion is preéminently adapted to produce feeling. As a 
Doctrine, it stands out before the mind as a grand, living, sublime 
embodiment of Jehovah, in the perfections of His being, and the 
enactments of His law, and the wonders of His grace. It heralds 
the awful realities of the future; it is the voice of immortality 
speaking to all the hopes and aspirations of the immortal within. 
It fastens on the soul the idea of an all-perfect and everywhere 
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present God ; it reveals the stupendous fact of man’s apostasy and 
the method of his salvation: in the distance, looming up with 
fearful distinctness, we get a sight of a world on fire—the judg. 
ment-seat of Jesus Christ—the resurrection scene—the final 
gathering and separation—the glory of the blessed, and the doom 
eternal of the damned. Asa matter of Doctrine, religion is the 
most important, desirable, soul-moving thing in the universe. 

How is it possible for a man to avoid feeling, who receives the 
doctrines of religion? In the language of Foster—“ There they 
stand before me not in a deceptive vision, but in an absolute reality, 
the most important things that can be in the view of any being 
on this globe, or that has left it—the Redeemer of man—salvation 
—perdition—death—judgment—eternity !_ They stand confront. 
ing me, that there may be in me something corresponding to 
them. It is in the presence of God that I thus stand with these 
most awful objects before me ; it is by his light that I see them; 
it is his authority, in its utmost fullness, that insists on their 
demand of a corresponding state of my mind ; it is his voice that 
pronounces me lost, if that answerable state be not here. And 
yet, is it the fact, that I am indifferent still? Here is the soul 
that can acknowledge all this, and still not tremble, nor care, nor 
pray, nor strive! can be at liberty for any pursuit, or gayety, or 
amusement. One could almost imagine that realizing such a state 
of things in a man’s own soul might produce an amazement 
enough to suspend for a while even the sense of personal interest ; 
that a man might be absorbed awhile before he came again to the 
consciousness of being himself the subject ; as we should look at 
some strange and dreadful phenomenon in the natural world. In 
truth there is no phenomenon in the world so portentous.” 

Religion is a Life as well as a doctrine ; and that life is from 
God himself. To experience religion, therefore, is to experience 
a thorough renovation of nature—a radical change of character 
and living ; to put off a sinful and corrupt nature, and put on a 
holy one; to forsake all the old paths of thought, and habit, and 
experience, and go in a new and opposite direction. And this 
change is produced by the mighty workings of the Word and 
Spirit of God ; no other agency is adequate to produce it. Now is 
it reasonable to suppose, that a man can undergo so great a moral 
change, be shaken by the powers of the world to come, and 
wrought upon by the Divine Spirit; experience in his soul con- 
viction and penitence for sin, the hopesand joys and fears of 
religion, and show no feeling ? . 

Religion has also a grand Historic interest. The Incarnation, 
with its marvelous attending circumstances: the history of the 
Old Testament church, and the conflicts and triumphs of the 
New: the stirring examples of patriarchs and prophets, apostles 


, and martyrs; the brightening page of prophecy, and the illustrat- 


ing and corresponding wonders of Providence a ne death 
-—a decaying world, and probation just ready to issue in glory or 
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misery eternal; surely here is enough that is interesting and 
moving, to awaken our drowsy powers and thrill the oa with’ 
emotion. Religion is, indeed, no trifle. God has not made the 
mighty heart of man to be sluggish or cold on the infinite and 
sublime matter of religion. Religion as a doctrine, a life, an his- 
toric embodiment of truth, piety and worth, may well make us 
feel as nothing else can. 


PENALTY AS A MOTIVE IN PREACHING. 


The case before us (the preaching of Jonah) legitimately assigns 
a high importance to penalty as a motive in preaching. There 
is, however, a great deal said against it at the present time ; strong 
efforts are made to raise a prejudice against it. It is sometimes 
called preaching terror. It is said by many, “ we do not hold to 
this frightening people into religion.” And how was it with Jonah ? 
So far as it appears, he preached nothing but terror—utter and 
speedy ruin, with no indicated way of escape ; and the effect was 
universal and simultaneous—a humbled and reformed nation. It 
was a true message, written in their very hearts, that they were 
guilty, and that a fearful retribution was before them; hence the 
effect these words had upon them. 
Punishment, as the desert of sin, and its sure award, is to be 
reached because it is true—it is in the Bible. If it be not here— 
if God’s statute-book holds not forth penalty—the positive infliction 
of punishment upon the evil-doer, then no statute-book has it; 
nor can any reach or combination of language get out the idea, 
that a wicked man shall be punished for his wickedness. But the 
question comes round: why preach it? Because God reveals it, 
and commands the utterance. “ Preach the preaching I bid thee.” 
Why preach it? Because men are made with fears, and the doc- 
trine in question starts those fears, and stirs up their souls to 
think about an escape from the impending ruin. There is a part 
of man’s nature, which nothing else will reach—here, of course, 
a work, nothing else will do. Let the preacher throw away this 
consideration, this stern feature of truth, this crowning sanction 
of Heaven, or decline to use it, and his authority, his power, his 
hold upon ungodly men goes with it. Preachers do tell us, as 
matter of experience, that this is the doctrine, this terrible aspect 
of truth is the one, which awakens the sinner, whenever he is 
awakened ; he begins to consider by beginning to be afraid. It, 
certainly, cannot be expedient to drop this disturbing element, 
and hush every whisper of a reckoning to come, as a threatened 
doom. Then, there is nothing left but promise, and the cry of 
peace; peace to the wicked—every road ends in heaven—all 
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is power in fear, in the fear of hell: and ministers must be allowed to preach 
the doctrine of hell, or all their preaching will be vainand nugatory. Let,it 
be done in the just sprowprtions above all, let it be with the right spirit, a 
tender spirit. The denouncing prophet ought to be a weeping prophet ; his 


warnings and uttered woes accompanied with his tears; then will there be 
a melting and subduing efficacy. 
* * . * 


* . * * * 

And here we strike upon one of the great difficulties of preaching on these 
old foundations. “It lies in the fact, that preaching has been so long, and 
frequent, and faithful. Jonah’s was a new message ; uttered in unaccustom- 
ed ears; at the first sound of it those ears were eager and erect, and those 
limbs shook with the fear of the coming woe. It was so well adapted, and 
all so fresh, that the people were arrested and must deeply affected. But, 
now, truth, which came down divinely arrayed, has grown threadbare from 
“ee and use, is cast out and goes begging. The le have had so much of it 
that they do not care much about it; they have come to hold it very 
cheap, They have heard it till hearing is mere habit, or decency, or cere- 
mony. It has been heard, till it has lost much of its power to interest and 
amuse the mind. That oft-used phrase—gospel-hardevyed, is, perhaps, rheto- 
rically barbarous, but it is terribiy significant---gospel hardened!---hardened by 
such an instrument, by such a manifestation, a revelation of God's love, solici- 
tade for the sou), His invitations and earnest wooings to win it, His melti 
infitenice upon it, how could these harden but yy rsion and resistance * 
The guilt of such a course, who can tell? An condemnation, who can 
describe or indicate its severity and weight ?----Dr. Shepard in Biblical Re- 





